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GOOD WORDS.—XLVII. 


It is among men that one learns what he can be. 
To withdraw into an isolated life to nourish one’s 
noble dreams is to lose the one chance of finding a 
real ideal which will construct a life. 


Rurvus M. Jones. 
In his new book, ‘‘ Social Law 
in the Spiritual World.” 


SHORTEST DAYS. 
The tardy dawn comes in upon the world 
As if it were ashamed of being late! 
The faint blush scarcely warms its eastern face, 
And the chill wind sighs the accompaniment 
Of its apology. It creeps along 
Bare fields and rifled woods and sodden lanes, 
And over cities waking from their sleep, 
And pale, unwilling men who go to work 
Shivering, because it is so dark and chill, 
And shrinking from the old kiss of the fog! 


But it is day at last, a short, swift day, 

With only light enough to hasten with; 

And I, whose time must pass so rapidly, 

Must needs be quick, nor any moment lose, 

But take what tasks the wintry day shall bring, 
And, putting all my heart and thought to them, 
Work in the Master’s sight as one who knows 
That night comes soon in which no man can work. 


Varianne Farningham, in the Christian World. 


FRIENDS IN CANADA AND NEW YORK. 

[By John William Graham, in the London Friend for Tenth 
month 28th, 1904.] 

The three yearly meetings which claim each to rep- 
resent the Society of Friends in Canada number al- 
together about as many members as one of our larger 
quarterly meetings; they are scattered over an area 
as large as England; they have hardly any leisured or 
highly-educated Friends among them; and the lines 
of separation, which are still rigidly drawn, result in 
a tendency to narrow the type in each. The separa- 
tion of 1877 is now regretted and pronounced to have 
been needless by the better informed members of the 
Friends’ Church; but the spirit which produced it 
lives still. ‘‘ You ought to have a separation in Eng- 
land, to sift the tares from the wheat,” said one of 
their pastors to me. He knows only what he has been 
told about English Friends; and we may hope that all 
wise men may be on their guard against such a spirit 
arising even in any obscure corner among us. It has 
been found that in times of controversy extreme men 
drag the rest. 

None of the three bodies is increasing; probably 
two at least are diminishing. All look forward with 
anxiety to the future. In one united meeting in one 
of these old Quaker centers, there might ‘have arisen 








a rich corporate life. The weighty Quakerism of the 
conservative, tenderly conscious of the right spring 
of ministry, might have been modified in its insist- 
ence upon minor outward points by the more easy 
talkative temperaments with their emotional suscep- 
tibility, who form the Friends’ Church; and the 
teaching of both might have been redeemed from 
narrowness and spiritually deepened by aid of the open 
minds and inquiring thought of the Friends called 
“ Hicksite,” who in their turn might have gained 
more glow of enthusiasm than they have always man- 
ifested by contact with the others, and possessed a 
fuller ministry. All these working together might 
have done much for certain parts of the province of 
Ontario. 


But now the steps of division are, and will for 
many years remain, irretraceable. Far more knowl 
edge of the Bible, and a fresh growth of theological 
thought, combined with strong spiritual life and ser- 
vice among some choice spirits, must come to pass be- 
fore all these Christians will recegnize one another. 
My own service only aspired to be very preliminary 
to all this. I was glad to be able, as I did constantly, 
to sit with the pastor of the Friends’ Church on one 
side of me, and Hicksite Friends on the other, and to 
have both taking part in a meeting composed of mem- 
bers of both meetings, and held in perfect harmony. 
My message was that which unites—the simple spir- 
itual life common to all, the love and service of our 
Lord Jesus, and Biblical exposition of ancient cruxes 
in the light of modern teaching. Everywhere Friends 
of the different bodies came; and I left only cordial 
friendliness behind me. One pastor only avoided my 
meeting, at a conservative meeting house, and I was 
not able to meet him personally. 

The pastors in Canada, whom I met, who lead the 
meetings with which London Yearly Meeting cor- 
responds, are, I believe, humble-minded Christian 
men. They do not assume at present to take the 
whole service, as Western pastors now usually do. 
The defence for their existence is that the unpaid 
ministry was so poor and unedifying, of which in- 
stances were given me. Whilst entering into their 
case sympathetically, 1 cannot but feel that their 
solution of it is only an alternative form of the death 
of Quakerism. Their meetings, with their official 
leader, their regular Bible reading, and their San- 
key’s hymns, cannot be said to differ much from the 
broad type of evangelical Nonconformity which is the 
favorite form of religion all over America. But we 
cannot, on the other hand, rest content, either with 
no ministry at all as a chronic situation, or with a 
ministry with little contents, even if it be given with 
large vocal effort and pronounced intonation. 
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On the spot one can see the difficulty. We pass 
from one hardworking farmer’s house to another; 
labor is scarce, work imperative, means and leisure 
and books scant; and one can see that Quakerism can 
only be maintained by faithful self-education, and 
lifelong application of both heart and intellect to the 
Society’s service. The wayfaring man though a fool 
need not err in the way of holiness; but a religious 
organization, a co-operation for mutual helpfulness 
and teaching, cannot be 


run wholly by wayfaring 
men, however foolish. 


It must be made to be inter- 
esting, stimulating and progressively instructive. A 
certain level of both spiritual and intellectual life is 
required before a Friends’ meeting can retain its 
young members and attract others. Such, at least, 
appears to me to be the lesson of the Pastoral Yearly 
Meetings generally. 

Of the two forms of failure—to die out, or to be 
changed to Methodism—lI, personally, prefer the 
former, because true Quakerism will always be 
wanted and found among men; and it is better not to 
block the way for others by a changed cult under the 
old name. Others, in other forms, would surely arise 
But Quak- 
and I for one regard 
its chance of dying out as extremely remote, even in 
its weak places. 

I hope that other Friends from England who can 
go with open-hearted sympathy to all three of the 
Canadian divisions, may be drawn to do so. The need 
1 myself re- 
gret more every time I go to America the action of 
our yearly meeting in supporting one party alone. 


to maintain what is now our testimony. 
erism has wonderful vitality, 


is great, and the welcome of the kindest. 


The situation remains wholly wrong, officially, to- 
day. 

The the “ Hicksite ” 
Friends from all their seven yearly meetings, was my 
most public sphere of service. 


conference at Toronto of 
Besides the addresses 
arranged for me, I felt a concern to appoint Fellow- 
ship meetings each morning before the conference 
opened. These were cordially approved of by the 
conference committee, and largely attended; all the 
two hundred seats provided were occupied by the 
younger Friends of the conference; and we were not 
left without the divine blessing. The conference dis- 
cussed for a week the religious, educational and phil- 
anthropic interests of the Society. 

On my way from Canada to the neighborhood of 
New York I stayed a few days at Buck Hill Falls, the 
beautiful summer colony of Friends of the Hicksite 
body, in the Pocono Mountains—a range of wooded 
hills easily reached from New York and Philadel- 
phia. Howard M. Jenkins and his son Charles have 
led this annual pilgrimage into the wilderness. There 
is a comfortable inn, which holds three hundred 
Friends; and forty Quaker cottages dot the square 
mile of land, with its gorge, its lake, and its water- 
falls. One can meet more Friends there in summer 
than at most places, and I had a busy day of service 
there, and many old friends to greet. 

I had a week Jeft, which was spent in the neighbor- 
hood of New York. Here one entered a delightful 


atmosphere of hearty friendliness between the “ Or- 
thodox ” and “ Hicksite ” bodies. Both have to look 
back upon generations of decline, as everywhere else 
in the old settled Quaker districts. They have still, 
however, much strength and ability. But the de- 
mands of city life, the restless, seething, unquiet city 
of cosmopolitan aliens, are telling against the Society 
in many ways; and Friends have not yet grasped the 
nettle, and turned their unsympathetic environment 
into a fruitful field, by some aggressive missionary 
effort, which might do for them what the adult 
schools have done for us. I held meetings at Fif- 
teenth Street, at Flushing, Westbury, Jericho, Pur- 
chase, Chappaqua and Brooklyn, sometimes more 
than one at each, using sometimes one meeting house 
and sometimes the other, and was privileged to meet 
many delightful Friends and to receive uniform kind- 
ness from all. Sometimes it was a lecture or Bible 
I addressed 
considerably more than one meeting per day on the 
average while in America. To have attempted such 
a task in my own strength or purpose would have in- 
deed been a vain folly and failure. But the Christian 
minister in the line of duty, I have found once more, 
does not fail; but finds that strength not his own is 
made perfect in weakness. 


class, sometimes a meeting for worship. 


AN AMERICAN STUDENT AT 
BROOKE.—IIL. 
THE ADULT SCHOOLS, 


The life at Woodbrooke Settlement affords much 
that is of particular interest to American Friends at 
the present time, because of the effort that is now 
being made to arouse greater interest and activity 
among younger members, especially in social and 
philanthropic work of a practical character. And in 
this forward movement there is many a lesson that 
may be learned from the Friends here. It is a veri- 
table revelation to one from America, where a com- 
paratively insignificant work is being done by Friends 
in the broad fields of sociology and polities to see what 
an extensive and valuable work Friends, and especial- 
ly the young people, in England are doing in both of 
these fields. 

The special interest of students at Woodbrooke is 
the adult schools. As a few American Friends are 
aware, Birmingham is the principal center for a great 
Christianizing movement 


WOOD- 


among the working men 
and women throughout England and a part of Ire- 
land. Joseph Sturge, a distinguished philanthropist 
and public benefactor, and a Friend, started the first 
school about fifty years ago in the hope of uplifting 
that class of men who were not being reached by the 
church. This original adult school was composed of 
a few men from a disreputable section of the city, 
who met with Joseph Sturge early on First-day morn- 
ing for a heart-to-heart discussion of their condition 
in life and to study the Bible. There was also a sav- 
ing fund in connection with the class, which served to 
attract the men. Every help was given that a true 
brotherly love might inspire and that re- 
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sources at hand might make possible. The good to be 
accomplished was apparent immediately, and men | 
joined the class in surprisingly large numbers. In- 
terest in the new work spread so rapidly, and so much 
good seemed to be accomplished, that very soon 
schools were established in other parts of the town, 
and many Friends joined Joseph Sturge in the move- 
ment. Gradually but steadily it has grown until now 
there are adult schools by the hundreds, and this work 
is to British Friends only second in importance to the 


meeting itself. So great is the influence upon the 
working class, especially in urban districts, that some 


economists and sociologists expect the movement to 
figure in national politics in the not distant future as 
a great force for good. 

In the city of Birmingham and vicinity alone there 
are sixty schools under the general supervision of the 
Severn Street and Priory Union. Of this number 
thirty-two are men’s early morning schools, with an 
average attendance in Ninth mo. of 3,7 The in- 
dividual schools are superintended and the study di- 
rected almost without exception by Friends. And 
these are all devoted, self-sacrificing and practical 
men, who see in this movement a long step toward 
the practical Christian life. Although in the classes 
for Bible study the illiterate laborer does rub elbows 
and shake hands with the ex-Lord Mayor, the wealthy 
manufacturer, the sociologist or the lecturer, he is 
made to feel just as much at his ease as though he 
were talking to his fellow laborer on the street corner. 


io. 


Freedom of thought and expression and the general 
feeling of equality and brotherhood would at first 
glance seem to be the chief virtues of the schools. It 
is, indeed, an inspiration to attend these classes and 
witness the Christian fellowship that seems invariably 
to prevail. There are features of the schools that 
would, no doubt, be hard for many American Friends 
to sanction. Although intelligent study of the Bible 
and of social questions vitally affecting men’s lives 
are perhaps the primary object, there are many aux- 
iliary interests, such as coal club, sick benefit club, 
social club, and committees to look after every pos- 
sible need of the men. 

A remarkable feature of it all is that many of the 
schools are held at 7.30 o’clock in the morning, the 
men leaving their homes without breakfast, and at 
this time of year before sunrise. And they are just 
as careful to be punctual and go about the work of 
the class with quite as much order as might be found © 
in a well-conducted class of children. In the Selly 
Oak School, which is near Woodbrooke, reward cards 
are given for early arrival. The morning I was there 
273 men were in attendance. Occasionally there is 
a thorough canvass made of the homes in the neigh- 
borhood of the schools, and on any First-day morn- 
ing members of the classes may be seen going up and 
down the streets and roads waking men who have 
overslept themselves, or trying to find a new pupil. 

If the question is asked, “ What is the justification 
for these schools?” the answer is, “ They are bring- 
ing men and women by thousands to a more intimate 
and vital knowledge of God; as a consequence they 
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are coming to realize the meaning of true brotherly 
love, and the condition of their lives is being gener- 
ally improved.” 

As yet no definite effort toward teaching the mean- 
ing of Quakerism has been made in the schools; but 
the question has been raised, it is said, as to whether 
this should not be attempted. 


Artuur M. Dewegs. 
Woodbrooke, Selly Oak, near Birmingham, Eng., 
Tenth month 31st, 1904. 


NEED OF SOCIAL SETTLEMENT WORK FOR 
THE CITY NEGRO. 
[A paper read at the Hampton Negro Conference by Fannie 


Barrier Williams, and published inthe Svuuthern 


Workman 
for Ninth month, 1904.] 


The most stirring social phenomenon of our day 
is the enormous interest we have begun to feel in hu- 
man life. Quoting from the subtle philosopher of 
Hull House, Miss Jane Addams, “ We are learning 
that a standard of social ethics is not attained by trav- 
eling a sequestered pathway, but by mingling on the 
thronged and common road where all must turn out 
for one another, and at least see the size of one an- 
other’s burdens.” Who is my neighbor? There is a 
more kindly anxiety in this question than there used 
to be. The difference between the answer given to 
this question to-day and that which would have been 
given one hundred years ago, measures the whole 
Our 
anxieties have become less selfish, and we are grad- 
ually approaching that ideal state of which Emerson 
speaks when he says, “ No one can be perfectly free 
until all are free; no one can be perfectly happy until 
all are happy.” 

Meanwhile we are beginning to feel more and more 
distinctly that man or woman who loves merely his or 
her own family and immediate associates, does not 
express the highest type of the social virtues. In the 
realm of social ethics to-day the supremest virtue is 
that deeper and more spiritual impulse to helpfulness 
that will enable us to find delight in working with, 
rather than for, the unfortunate all about us. 

‘There goes an honest man.” Why? Because he 
meets all his personal obligations. But does he as 
honestly meet all of his social obligations? He gives 
to the poor, but does he ever give himself in any per 
sonal service to the redemptive work of the social 
order? Questions and answers like these might be 
extended and would lead us into the wider and larger 
interest in human life out of which has grown the 
statement already made that “ we have begun to feel 
an enormous interest in human life.” 

A large American city of the commercial and 
manufacturing sort, like New York or Philadel- 
phia or Chicago, is a tremendous aggregation of hu- 
man problems. In such a community all the extremes 
meet in a more or less frantic struggle for adjust- 
ment. In the midst of enormous wealth there are 


range of man’s progress in social consciousness. 


thousands who are on the edge of starvation; with 
hospitals in large numbers, and a more or less perfect 
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system of sanitation, thousands of infants and adults 
are threatened every moment with disease and death. 
With hundreds of schools, colleges and academies, 
thousands of children grow up in ignorance and 
viciousness. Though an army of police or guardians 
of peace and good order are to be found everywhere, 
yet defenceless men, women and children are robbed, 
murdered and defrauded nearly every hour of the 
day. When human life is so full of perils as well as 
opportunities, how great is the need for organized 
kindness to save men, women and children from the 
effects of man’s inhumanity to man! Those who are 
more or less responsible for the law, order and de- 
cency in human life, have begun to find out that a 
large proportion of the people who flock to our large 
cities are utterly incapable of adapting themselves to 
the complex conditions of city life. Fancy yourself 
standing at the gateway of Chicago, through which a 
steady stream of colored people comes from the 
South, seeking freedom, liberty, opportunity, protec- 
tion of the law, and education for their children. 
How various the throng of seekers for better condi- 
tions of life and living! How high their hopes and 
how ignorant they are of the disappointments that 
await them within the gates! They come for more 
liberty, and alas, many of them find it all too soon and 
to their lasting sorrow. They come for better homes, 
only to find unsanitary tenements in the black belts 
of the city. Some of the more competent come with 
high hopes of easily securing employment in some of 
the higher class of occupations, but they find them- 
selves shut out by a relentless prejudice, drifting at 
last into the easy path of immoral living. Hundreds 
of voung women who have been trained for some- 
thing better than menial service, failing to find such 
employment, fall easy victims to the flattering induce- 
ments of a well-dressed idleness, the handmaid of 
shame. 

This failure of thousands of our people to adjust 
themselves to the higher economic and industrial con- 
ditions of city life has given rise to a growing need 
for some form of organized kindness or effort to 
check the evil consequences of their failure. The col- 
ored people alone cannot adequately meet these re- 
quirements. Even the better part of our people are 
too poor in resources and experience to organize, sus- 
tain and carry on the agencies needed to save those of 
their own kith and kin who cannot save themselves. 
Our churches, in many instances, have made some 
halting efforts to become centers of influence, but 
they have not been successful because they could not 
bring to the work an undivided and unselfish motive. 
A study of these conditions has led to a plan of relief 
that seems to reach the heart of all our social needs, 
and that plan is the social settlement. 

I certainly need not, in this presence, take time to 
define what a social settlement is. To define the 
meaning and influence of Hull House, the Chicago 
Commons, and the University Settlement in Chicago, 
would be to show how there is being worked out a 


friendlier adjustment of the relations between capital 
and labor, the rich and the poor, the fortunate and 
everywhere. 


the unfortunate 


In these centers of 
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kindly and helpful influences the most important cor- 
rective forces of modern city life are being applied 
with an untrammeled sympathy and exactness of jus- 
tice that can be found nowhere else. They are plant- 
ed right in the midst of the people who are farthest 
removed from everything that is bright, beautiful and 
uplifting. Where people are the poorest and most 
neglected, where the saloons are the thickest, sanitary 
conditions the meanest, and where there are the few- 
est churches, there you will find Hull House. I speak 
of Hull House in particular because it is regarded as 
the finest, the most typical, and most complete exam- 
ple of socialized kindness to be found in the world. 
When you enter this home-like refuge from the open 
evidence of the degradation that environs it, you will 
be filled with an exalted sense of the beauty of hu- 
man kindness. Here shines the gentle spirit of Jane 
Addams, that apostle of this newest gospel of “ good 
deeds in a naughty world.” Serene, with philosophic 
penetration into the cause of our social disorders, 
beautifully sensitive to every form of human suffer 
ing about her, and alw ays sisterly, motherly or friend- 
ly as the case demands, Jane Addams has taught the 
world a new conception of the divine element in hu- 
manity, which neither rags, dirt nor immoralities can 
entirely obscure. 

The number of activities and interests to be found 
in this ample enclosure creates a feeling impossible 
to describe. There are reading rooms, library, club 
rooms for girls and boys, club rooms for men and 
women, kindergartens, day nurseries, gymnasiums, 
theater, music rooms, ‘facilities for the learning of 
every kind of trade or industry, provision for night 
schools, and, in fact, every kind of agency to meet 
every sort of need of humanity. 

Such being the spirit and practical helpfulness of 
settlement work, can it be made to serve the needs of 
colored people in our large cities? As a general rule 
these settlement institutions are located in districts 
where the foreign element predominates. Russians, 
Italians, Greeks, Jews, Hungarians, Poles, and other 
nationalities constitute the strange admixture of life 
that surrounds these settlements. It is these people 
of foreign tongue and foreign customs who are seek- 
ing to adjust themselves to the freer and more respon- 
sible life of democracy in America that have the help- 
ful agencies of Hull House and the Chicago Com- 
mons. What this class of newly-made citizens need 
in the way of protection, guidance and sympathy is 
needed even in a greater degree by the throngs of 
native-born colored people who are swarming into 
our larger cities. The possibilities of good from such 
work is quite beyond estimation. 

But the poor colored people who come to these cities 
of the North are the only people for whom no direct- 
ing agencies to save and protect have been arranged. 
Those who belong to the churches find their way to 
them, but the churches ean do but little for them in 
the way of economic and industrial benefits. Those 
without such membership are more than apt to drift 
to the wide open welcome of the saloon, the gambling 
table, and other forms of vice. The thousands of 
young and unmarried men who work for small wages 
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and at night have no sort of home to go to, are more 
than apt to be found in places whose business it is to 
make beasts of men. How different is the fortune of 
the white mechanic, laborer or clerk, for whom there 
is somewhere awaiting him a comfortable home, or a 
bright and warm reading room, a gymnasium, a place 
for innocent games, free lectures, soul-stiring music, 
or a rendezvous, at once delightful, refining and edu- 
eative. Thousands of noble white men and women 
continually pray and plan for the moral well-being of 
somebody’s child who is being tempted to go astray 
in these big cities. Save our young men, protect our 
girls, is the burdened heart ery of German, Jew, 
Greek, Swede, Hungarian, Russian and American, 
but not so with us; the way to crime, to demoraliza- 
tion and to ruin is easy and unobstructed, almost, by a 
single great effort in our large cities. 

The young colored man, who is a waiter down in 
the heart of the city, has one hour of leisure in the 









































































































































afternoon. Where can he go for recreation, rest and 
association? Home? He hes none. To his room? 
That, such as it is, is from two to five miles away. 


Go to the Young Men’s Christian Association? That 
exists only for the benefit of white young men. He 
very soon finds that he is not wanted there. He is 
not married because he cannot afford a wife; that is, 
a wife with the extravagant notions of dress and style 
that many of our colored girls have. The only place, 
then, where he really finds welcome to its warm en- 
closure in the winter, and to its cooling cheer in the 
summer, is the saloon, and here he easily finds his 
way or is piloted by some vigilant runner for the 
place. The all-important thing, my friends, is that 
society, in order to save the best of our generation tu 
itself, is doing everything that heart and brain can 
devise to save white young men and white young 
women, while practically nothing is being done for 
the colored young men and women, except to prose- 
eute and punish them for crimes for which society 
itself is largely responsible. 




















































One of the most important needs of the hour in 
our large cities, is a successful settlement institution 
located right in the midst of the blackest of the black 
belts of our city’s population. The spirit of human 
fellowship once understood will carry us far across 
the bars that separate the strong and the good from 
the weak and the bad elements in our human society. 
In spite of the separating forces of race prejudice, 
there can be found a common ground where white 
and black can meet, plan and work for those who so 
sadly need the services of the best. There are thou- 
sands of willing helpers in the white race, but thus far 
we have failed to use their power. The all-important 
thing is that they are waiting to respond to our eall. 
These settlements for colored pe ople must not be nar- 
row, or merely a negro charity clearing house—a 
place to encourage complaints; not a negro settle- 
ment as such, but a settlement in which the best men 
and women of both races shall unite their strength 
to extend the law of brotherhood, helpfulness and 
good will to the colored race as well as to the foreign- 
ers for whom so much is being done. It is not alone 
the race problem that is to be solved, “ but the ever- 
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recurring human problem, in which every class of 
suffering and ill-used humanity is concerned.” 

Another effort to build a settlement on the broad- 
est and kindest possible lines of helpfulness has just 
been started in Chicago. It is to be known as the 
“ Frederick Douglass Center.” This movement has 
grown out of that ever-deepening social consciousness 
that is now fairly upon us. Some of the things for 
which it stands are as follows: 

To promote just and amicable relations between 
the white and colored people. 

To help to remove the difficulties from which the 
latter suffer in their civil, political and industrial life. 

To encourage equal opportunity, irrespective of 
race, color or other artificial distinctions. 

To establish a center of friendly helpfulness and in- 
fluence in which to gather needful information and 
for mutual co-operation to the ends of right living 
and a higher citizenship. 

To inquire into the value of all legal and business 
disabilities from which men and women now suffer by 
reason of race or color. 

This platform of principles and purposes is not to 
be interpreted in any narrow sense, such as protecting 
black people simply because they are black, but rather 
as an effort to discover individual worth and fitness, 
that shall apply to all classes of people, and to help 
in the creation of newer ideals of citizenship. 

The most encouraging thing about this proposed 
center is the number and character of the people who 
have become interested in it. Fully two hundred 
people have joined the association. In this list of 
membership may be found the names of the best rep- 
resentatives in almost every walk of Chicago life. 
Judges, educators, physicians, club women, business 
men, ministers, and the most exclusive society people 
—all giving their names and money with a spontane- 
ous eagerness that is at once both surprising and de- 
lightful. Nothing has ever been attempted in Chi- 
cago, since my residence there, that has had back of 
it such splendid support as this effort to establish a 
black Hull House under the illustrious name of our 
own great man—Frederick Douglass. The coming 
together in this center of the best white and colored 
people for carrying out the purposes outlined is both 
interesting and important in possible results. 

Can the young colored man, well-equipped with 
trade or profession, obtain employment? Is there 
any way to check the increase of crime among the 
colored people in the cities? Is it possible to teach 
those who need teaching, how they can more effec- 
tively use the bailot? Can anything be done to make 
the city more interested in improving the sanitary 
condition of the districts where colored people segre- 
gate in their home life? Can we increase tle interest 
of colored people in the means of education? Can 
the best that there is in the race be in some way en- 
larged upon and emphasized to the extent of arous- 
ing as much popular interest in the best of our people 
as there is now in our worst elements? The settle- 
ment method of answering these questions is sure to 
be productive of far-reaching results. If the Chicago 
experiment succeed, as I am sure it must, similar 
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movements will be made in every great center of ne- 
gro life. Outside of the educational enterprises, I be- 
lieve this movement for social settlements for colored 
people gives promise of a wider range of social bet- 
terment than anything that has yet been attempted 
for the race. 

$y making this race problem a part of the human 
problem, in which all classes and races are vitally con- 
cerned; in trying to help the community by helping 
the negro; in creating as much interest in the young 
colored man or woman, after they are educated and 
trained for life service, as before they were trained; 
in the broadening and deepening of human problems, 
this race question of ours can be lifted above the low 
plane of passion and partisanship, to the higher plane 
of the beatitudes of human brotherhood. 

















WHEN TO STOP DISCUSSION. 

Discussion of truth is one thing; argument is an- 
other and very different thing. The discussion of a 
question by two persons whose common and only pur- 
pose is to get at the truth ought to be a profitable ex- 
ercise, and the truth is likely to be revealed in richer 
measure than it can be when studied by an individual 
alone. But the moment the discussion degenerates 
into an argument, the usefulness of the conversation 
is pretty sure to be lost, for the chief purpose of an 
argument is to prove that my side is the right side, 
and two persons on opposite sides of an argument are 
never likely to get together. It matters little whether 
I am right or wrong in a discussion; it matters a great 
deal that I should see the truth, and all the more so 
if the truth proves that I have been in the wrong. 
Moreover, the moment it appears that what one is 
saying is antagonizing, rather than helping, the other 
person in a discussion, that moment is a good time to 
change the subject; for no good ever comes of a col- 
lision between friends.—S. S. Times. 






















WHERE THE POWER LIES IN A MINISTRY 
THAT CONVINCES. 

Let us set ourselves sternly against the artificial 
sermon, the minister who is elaborate in the mere 
pride of his intellect, ornate in the mere vain-glory of 
an oratorical gift. For such utterance let there 
never be a place, but for all ministry that is in life, 
whether it be the broken articulation of an overflow- 
ing soul or the molten torrent of the prophet’s flam- 
ing speech, or the ordered sequence of the teacher 
setting forth the ways of God to man, let there be 
room. And do not let us talk too much of ‘ the rela- 
tive place of the ministry.” The ministry of power 
has a larger place than we are likely to fill. In those 
strenuous days when the Quaker was persecuted for 
his faith, his preaching stirred all England. If a 
great Quaker preacher arose to-day, who will define 
the limits of his service? We need to be watchful 
lest we make of Quakerism a cult, convert the love of 
simplicity into an estheticism, and thus destroy the 
life we would preserve. 
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On every side we meet the steady competition of 


the business life, the life of the everyday world clam- 
oring for the output of our energy, and often monop- 
olizing it to exhaustion. 
Babylon is in our ears, for not one stone is left of the 


The roar of the traffic of 


high wall of social exclusion which deadened the 
sound and shut us off from so much of out- 
ward activity and intercourse. The affairs of 
our little chureh, once the stock topic of 
conversation, seem strangely remote to a gen- 
eration that has all the world to engage and 


interest it. The temptation was never so strong to be 
satisfied in meeting for worship with that which costs 
little, to treat the ministry as a leisure pursuit, an ex- 
ercise for such poor energy as we may chance to 


spare. Even the briefest spontaneous utterance that 
is quick with the life of the Spirit, if it is the benedic- 
tion of worship, is also the fruit of labor. Whatever 
be the range of the ministry, and it is wide, there can 
be no power without the strenuousness born of con- 
viction and a sympathy that is touched with passion. 
Tempted to sin, tasting sorrow and knowing death, 
men can never be sustained on mere anecdotal tit- 
bits, or interesting thoughts picked up by chance, and 
garnished for presentment with a pleasing decoration 
of words. The sure guide of experience teaches us 
that no religious community can permanently flourish 
without the stimulation of strong, thoughtful, pene- 
trating ministry, baptized in the power of the Holy 
Spirit—John Wilhelm Rowntree, in “ Friends’ 
Quarterly Examiner.” 


Strive to realize a state of inward happiness inde- 
pendent of cireumstances.” 


+ + 


As for our religious meditation, much of it is mere 
idle dreaming—vacaney of mind, not thought.— 
Hugh Black, in “ Practice of Self-Culture.” 


+ ¢ 


Simplicity and lowly station, plain dress, a modest 
dwelling, slender means, poverty—these things seem 
to go together. Nevertheless, this is not the case. 
—Charles Wagner. 

+ + 

In this God’s-world, with its wild-whirling eddies 
and mad foam-oceans, where men and nations perish 
as if without law, and judgment for an unjust thing 
is sternly delayed, dost thou think that there is there- 
fore no justice? It is what the fool hath said in his 
heart. It is what the wise, in all times, were wise 
because they denied, and knew forever not to be. I 
tell thee again, there is nothing else but justice. 
One strong thing | find here below: the just thing, 
the true thing. My friend, if thou hadst all the artil- 
lery of Woolwich trundling at thy back in support of 
an unjust thing, and infinite bonfires visibly waiting 
ahead of thee to blaze centuries long for thy victory 
on behalf of it, I would advise thee to call halt, to 
fling down thy baton and say, “ In God’s name, No! ” 
—Thomas Carlyle, “ Past and Present,” 1843. 
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FRIENDS’ CHRISTIAN HISTORY LESSONS. No 
Read Matthew, 


There came a man, sent from God, whose name was John. 
same came for witness, 
light.—John, i., 6, 7. 


x., 5-23. 


The 
that he might bear witness of the 


Before the Reformation, with its total break with 
Rome, there were numerous attempts to reform the 
Church from within. But the church machine had 
grown too strong. All, or nearly all, of the offices of 
power, the machinery of election, the prestige of 
“regularity ” were on the side of the formal organ- 
ization. In some cases the pressure for reform was 
sufficient to force the election to the papacy or to im- 
portant bishopric of some honest, high-souled indi- 
vidual; but the effect of this was usually to make him 
a part of the machine, in spite of himself. Even if 
such a one succeeded in introducing some improve- 
ments, they were merely on the surface, and disap- 
peared with his death. The disease was too deep- 
seated for surface treatment. Yet the reformers in 
the Church made the way for those who went fur- 
ther. For each of them gathered about him a group 
with higher ideals and with nobler resolves. These 
groups grew, and their power increased with the con- 
tinuing iniquity of the church machine. And they 
were ready to join in the great movement destined 
to purify the Roman Church within, as well as to 
create the freer Protestant Churches without. 

One of the great men, sometimes called “the 
morning star of the Reformation,” was John Wiclit. 
He was born in Yorkshire, England, about 1320. He 
entered Oxford University at the age of fifteen, and 
went through with the usual course of study. He 
made a good record, became a fellow of Merton Col- 
lege, master of Baliol, and received the degree of doe- 
tor of theology about 1365. Like most men of im- 
portance in the Church, he held several “ livings,”’ 
thus having the income, and hiring inferior men to 
do the work. So even noble men fall into the evil 
ways of their times. 

Wiclif was a politician as well as a scholar and 
teacher. He took a prominent part in opposing the 
usurpations by the papacy of the rights of the na- 
tional government, by which enormous sums of 
money were drained from the country and into the 
papal coffers. Wiclif was a scholastic also, and con- 
tributed his share to the dreary dialectics concerning 
the relations of the persons of the trinity, free will 
and predestination, ete. 


3ut Wiclif’s real service to the Church and the 
world was as a preacher and teacher of righteousness, 
speaking manfully and courageously against the ery- 
ing evils of the cle rgy and the Church. 
contribution was his translation of the Bible into Eng- 
lish. He was soon in conflict with the papacy on mat- 
ters of theology as well as on matters of conduct, but 
he was so strongly supported in England that he died 
without having been excommunicated. Later his 
books were condemned and his bones removed from 
‘sacred ground.” Wiclif had instituted a preaching 


His greatest 
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order of “ Poor Priests,” not widely different from 
the Salvationists of to-day. They not only taught 
righteousness in the personal sense, but they adopted 
and proclaimed Wiclif’s freer ideals of government 
as well. Their followers were called Lollards. They 
contributed valuable material to the literature of the 
time, as the political poems of Petro Plowman, ete. 
They also took part in revolutionary movements, 
such as that led by Sir John Oldeastle, and that of 
John Ball. They were persecuted 
many were executed. 

One of the disciples of Wiclif was a 
priest, John Huss. He was born of a peasant family 
about 1369. The University of Prague 
founded in Bohemia not long before; he became 2 
student at Prague, and in time won his degree and be 
same a lecturer and teacher. In 1402 he was reetor, 
or chief executive of the University for a brief term. 
About the same time he entered the priesthood, and 
soon became known as a great popular preacher. Like 
his exemplar, Wiclif, he claimed that the true Church 
was made up of those who were obedient to the law 
of Christ, and that those, even in high positions, for- 
feited their authority if they lived evil lives. It was 
not long before he came into antagonism with the 
church machine, and eventually he was excommuni- 
cated by the archbishop of his district for sharing 
in the heretical views of Wiclif. But the people sup- 
ported him, and the death of the archbishop, with the 
appointment of a friend of Huss to succeed him, 
brought temporary peace. Soon after, the appear- 
ance of an agent of the pope selling indulgences, or 
forgiveness of ealled Huss to arms. Others 
joined him in denunciation of this evil, and the great 
mass of people supported them. The pope’s written 
orders were publicly burned. An attempt was made 
to suppress the preaching of Huss, but it failed. Huss 
was now invited to appear before the Council of Con- 
stance to defend himself, and, though warned by his 
friends, he went under the safe conduct of the em 
peror himeelf. But the safe conduct was violated; 
Huss was imprisoned, tried, condemned and burned 
at the stake. The charges against him were technical 
matters concerning the sacrament and church govern- 
ment. His real “ crime” was his attack on the in- 
iquities of the church machine. His execution led to 
terrible wars in Bohemia, with the slaughter of thou- 
sands. 


Topies—John Wiclif, Wiclif’s Bible, The Lol- 
lards, John Ball’s Rebellion, John Huss and the Iuss- 
ites. 


as hereties, and 
Bohemian 


had been 


sins, 


References.—Locke’s “ Age of the Great Schism,” 
Van Dyke’s “Age of the Renaissance,” Bryce’s 
“ Holy Roman aaa Histories of England, espe- 
cially Green’s 


The force of gravitation makes us wonder whether 
there be not, somewhere, Someone whose will it is 
that every atom should seek every other atom.- 


Phillips Brooks. 
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THE UNITY RULE. 

Preruars no form in the Society of Friends is the 
subject of more criticism and misunderstanding than 
our rule of unity in the transaction of business. It is 
often characterized as minority rule and pronounced 
a long since worn-out servant. But, seriously, is it 
not as important that the body should move unitedly 
as it ever was¢ Does it not need the strength which 
comes with unity of purpose, quite as much as in the 
days when its founder was converting many to “ mind 
the light ” ? 

If we consider that the majority method of busi- 
ness would help us, we must concede that majorities 
are more likely to be right, and the philosophy of his 
tory tends away from this conclusion. The Jews who 
enacted the tragedy on Calvary were a majority, the 
mob who sacrificed Savonarola, the bigots who tor 
tured Galileo, the oppressors of every age and nation, 
represented popular majorities. 

Does this seem to give negative acquiescence to the 
proposition that minorities are right? By no means. 
We believe in the absolute ability of good to over- 
come evil, by becoming the stronger force of the two. 
We believe in the power of majorities under many 
conditions. Our rule of unity is concerned neither 
with majorities nor minorites. It stands for the prin- 
ciple that the individual conscience shall not be co- 
erced by numbers either small or great. It is for the 
protection of our members in that absolute freedom 
to be guided by their own light, which is a fundamen 
tal testimony with us. 

In its application to the body, it means that what- 
ever we undertake, we will move forward in with one 
purpose and accord, and that the body is not ready 
for action until all of its members are ready. The 
axiomatic truth that “in unity there is strength,” 


is not of Friendly origin, but our organization may 


fitly stand as a materialization of its truth. When 
a meeting concludes upon a course of action, it needs 


the support of all, rather than a majority of its mem- 
bers. 

This ideal feeling of unity does not always exist. 
In every meeting there will be from time to time di- 
verse views on many questions that come before it. 
Here, after all sides are heard, the spirit of liberal 
tolerance urges that members yield to the general 
judgment unless a matter of conscience is involved. 
Opposition due to this cause ought never to be over- 
ruled by numbers great or small. The decision 
reached by mutual forbearance is more likely to bear 
the seal of truth, than a measure passed by popular 
vote. If afew Friends feel unwilling to accept a gen- 
erally-approved proposition, it is eminently suitable 
that the meeting shall not proceed against the con- 
scientious judgment of any of its constituents. Other- 
wise we are trying to coerce what may prove to be a 
saving remnant of the meeting. The disappointed 
advocates of a measure ruled out of a meeting by a 
few voices often misunderstand their position. They 
may regret that others are not ready to help them do 
the thing they see so clearly the need of doing, but 
they have been subject to no coercion. They are ab- 
solutely free to go on with any project outside the 
meeting which the body as a whole will not under- 
take, whether it be supporting schools, petitioning 
Congress, or putting in motion any other excellent 
working agency which organized Quakerism may not 
see fit to sanction. 

The strength of unanimous action is everywhere 
recognized. In the arena of heated political rivalry, 
it is usual to make nominations unanimous to add to 
their strength. We treat the wisdom of the rule more 
fundamentally, and give it original jurisdiction in our 
meetings, while in the instance cited unity is only a 
final result of coercion. If there are any amongst us 
who feel hampered by our method of proceeding in 
the unity, we hope they may without delay come into 
the full appreciation of the absolute individual free- 
dom which we enjoy, and recognize how much more 
potential unanimity is than majority when a right 
time for action arrives. Or if no action by the meet- 
ing results as a result of some members’ efforts to 
secure it, let us bear in mind that coercion of the few 
by the many is opposed to the law of guidance which 
we hold to be of supreme importance. 


As the philanthropic committees of our various 
yearly meetings are aiding in the effort to secure 
equal rights for women, our readers will be interested 
in the protest against a clause in the bill to admit two 
new States—Oklahoma and Arizona. The bill has 
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passed the Lower House of Congress, has been read 
twice in the Senate, and is now before the Senate 
of which Senator Albert 


Committee on Territories, 


J. Beveridge is chairman. The time to amend the 


bill is while it is in committee. The objectionable 
clause reads: 

“ Fifth—That said State shall never enact any law 
restricting or abridging the right of suffrage on ac 
count of race, color or previous condition of servi 
tude, or on account of any other conditions or qualifi- 
cations, save and except on account of illiteracy, 
minority, sex, conviction of felony, mental condition 
or residence; provided, however, that any such re 
strictions shall be made uniform and applicable alike 
to all citizens.” 

This is the first time, in any State or national leg 
islation that women have been specifically classed 
with ignoramuses, minors, felons, lunaties and idiots. 
Men and women who object to such a classification 
may enter their protest by writing at once to Senator 
Beveridge, and to the two Senators from their own 


State, asking that the word “ sex ” be stricken out. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


It is not necessary at this late date to give much 


space to election returns, but there are several things 
that it is worth while to call attention to. 
some encouraging things and some not so much so; 


There are 


there are a great many things in connection with the 
vote of the small conscience parties that have tremen 
dous significance for those who are studying conditions 
with a view to the future. Missouri, by way of re- 
pudiating an unbearably corrupt government went 
Republican overwhelmingly; at the same time the 
Democrat, Folk, who had courageously fought cor- 
ruption was elected Governor. Garvin, the Demo- 
cratic Governor of Rhode Island, who has stood for 
clean politics in a corrupt Republican State, was de- 
feated for re-election. In Delaware Republican na- 
tional politics has made it difficult to fight fairly and 
squarely the corrupt State Republicanism, and even 
yet it is not certain that Addicks may not go to the 
United States Senate. In Philadelphia the newspa- 
pers do not hesitate to say that 50,000 fraudulent 
votes were cast; but it looks as if at last the citizen- 
ship of Philadelphia is about to rise in its might and 
put an end to its contented corruptness. In Colorado 
the administration that sent soldiers to shoot down 
striking miners, and instituted military rule in time 
of peace, has been repudiated, the opposite party be- 
ing put in power. The Socialist vote has shown great- 
est increase in Chicago, where large numbers of 
workmen became discouraged with our present form 
of civilization when they found themselves so hope- 
lessly unable to get their grievances considered at the 
time of the recent butchers’ strike. This vote has in- 
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creased generally throughout the country, but hardly 
enough, perhaps, to warrant us in fearing that our 
civilization will immediately “‘ topple over into social- 
ism.” The Prohibition vote an increase in 
many States. It is claimed to be over 300,000. Sev- 
eral Prohibitionists have been elected to State legis- 
latures. 


shows 


Under orders from Premier Combes, the officials 
of the French Government in the various depart- 
ments have so strictly enforced the law in regard to 
religious association that only six congregations of 
monks now remain in France, and these are daily ex 
pecting expulsion. 

The Trappists and the Cistercians will probably 
not be disturbed; neither will the Brothers of St. 
John of God, whose principal occupation is to nurse 
the sick in the hospitals; but the White Fathers, a 
missionary order established by the late Cardinal 
Lavigerie, will soon be dispersed. 

All the members of the teaching orders who re- 
fused to disband or to wear secular dress have been 
obliged to leave France, and many have established 
houses near the border so as to be able to continue in 
the work of educating their pupils. Especially is this 
the case near the Spanish frontier, where the Valley 
d’Aran is now dotted with the new establishments of 
several teaching orders. Some of these orders the law 
of suppression has only added to their prosperity. 
The Italian Riviera, from Monte Carlo to Genoa, is 
also dotted with French religious establishments, 
which were originally elegant villas on the Mediter- 
ranean shore, and have now been acquired by the re- 
ligious orders expelled from France. 


Now that the Presidential election is over, and civie 
conditions can be discussed as a separate issue, a 
movement in the direction of clean municipal polities 
has been started by a number of independent citizens 
of Philadelphia. A preliminary conference was held 
in the Trades League’s rooms in the Bourse on the 
afternoon of the 14th. More than two hundred per- 
sons identified with the commercial, financial and pro- 
fessional interests of the city participated in the dis- 
cussion, and publicly declared the necessity for a 
widespread campaign for independent Councilmen. 
Among those present were well-known ministers of 
various religious denominations, and several promi- 
nent members of the two branches of the Society of 
Friends. 

The conference was called by the Municipal 
League, invitations being sent to leading citizens in- 
terested in the political betterment of Philadelphia 
who have not been prominent in the league or other 
reform organizations, to consider whether the cause 
of good government can best be served by the con- 
tinuance and support of the Municipal League or by 
the formation of a new organization. A committee 
of seven was appointed to report on the advisability 
of forming a new organization and to outline plans 
for the campaign for clean Councilmen. At the next 
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city election 77 Councilmen are to be elected; if the 
independents can control 29 of these they can prevent 
the passage of objectionable loan bills. 


Since the death of Plehve and the appointment of 
Prince Mirsky as Minister of the Interior, a move- 
ment for internai reforms is gaining momentum daily. 
The Russian policy in Finland has been reversed; the 
oppressive activity of the policethroughout the empire 
has been largely relaxed; banishment by administra- 
tive order has been abolished; hundreds of political 
prisoners exiled to Siberia have been recalled; the 
Jews have received assurances of the dawning of a 
brighter day; the doors have been thrown open at two 
of the biggest trials proceeding in Russia; the press 
has been allowed even to advocate the speedy ending 
of the war; and now Emperor Nicholas has consented 
that the presidents of the 38 Zemstvos (local legisla- 
tive assemblies) shall meet in conference on the 19th, 


to consider whether the representatives of the 


Zemstvos in the bureau of the Department of the In- | 


terior shallnot hereafterbe appointed bythe Zemstvos 
themselves instead of being appointed by the Minis 
ter. The supporters of Prince Mirsky are the great 
mass of conservative, liberal-minded, loyal Russians 
who believe that the salvation and progress of the em- 
pire lie in larger liberties, but who have not a particle 
of sympathy with violence or revolution. 


Secretary Hay has received assurances, not official, 


but sufficient, from Great Britain and Mexico, that 
they stand prepared to negotiate arbitration treaties 
with America on the lines of that recently concluded 


between France and America. Consequently the 
State Department will proceed at once to complete 
the whole fabric of treaties so as to have them ready 
for submission to the Senate Twelfth month 5th. The 
Italian and Swiss treaties are almost complete. It is 
known that a number of countries of Central and 
South America stand ready to enter into similar ar- 
rangements, but as a preliminary it is desirable that 
they adhere to The Hague Peace Convention, and 
they cannot do this in the absence of a special author- 
ization from the Powers that originally framed The 
Hague treaty, and this cannot be had until the second 
Conference is assembled in conformity with the call 
issued by President Roosevelt. 


In the French House of Deputies, on the 10th, 
Premier Combes announced that he brought, in the 
name of the president of the republic, a bill for the 
separation of Church and State. ‘While the bill will 
follow the usual course of legislation, it is probable 
that the Premier will urge that it reach the Chamber 
as soon as possible, recent events having indicated 
that the present time offers fair promise of prompt 
passage. A heated debate will no doubt occur, but 
the large vote by which the Chamber endorsed the 
Premier’s policy with the Vatican suggests that his 
latest and most radical project is sure of success. 
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Baron d’Estournelles de Constant; heretofore a 
member of the French Chamber of Deputies, was on 
the 13th elected a Senator for Sarthe to succeed M. 
Leguedue, deceased. Americans in Paris are pleased 
with the election of the Baron, owing to his promi- 
nence in the movement for strengthening the ties be- 
tween the United States and France. Baron d’Es- 
tournelles de Constant, in thanking the electors, de- 
clared that his election was a striking approbation of 
the new policy of union and peace promoted by mu- 
tual concession between European nations. 


In reply to the rumors of intervention to end the 
war in the East, Count Cassini, the Russian Ambas- 
sador at Washington, made the following emphatic 
statement: ‘* Russia will pursue the war to the bitter 
end—that is, until Russia has conquered.” Japan, on 
the other hand, has drafted a war tax measure propos- 
ing an increase in import duties of $750,000. The 
Russians do not now expect to conquer the Japanese 
soldiers, but hope by prolonging the war to exhaust 
the financial resources of the island empire. 


Reports from the four States where women vote 
show an unusually large attendance of women at the 
polls. In Colorado it is said that nine-tenths of the 
women voted for Roosevelt and Fairbanks, but ir 
Idaho and Utah they divided on Mormon and anti 
Mormon lines. In Salt Lake City a new party, called 
the American party, composed of Gentiles, polled 
more than 10,000 votes in Salt Lake County, the 
larger proportion of these being cast by women. 


Emperor William of Germany has directed the 
Ministry of Justice to deal liberally with all persons 
convicted of an insult to his Majesty who petition for 
pardon and show penitence. Heretofore many slight 
offenders have been convicted every year through 
over-officious State’s Attorneys and Judges. 


BIRTHS. 


KERNS.—At New Brunswick, N. J., Eleventh month 4th, 
1904, to Eli T. and Elizabeth B. Kerns, a daughter, who is 
named Anna Vernon Kerns. 


DEATHS. 


PUTTERWORTH.—At his home in Columbus, O., Tenth 
month 31st, 1904, Isaac W., son of Henry Thomas and Nancy 
(Wales) Butterworth, of Hamilton Township, Warren County. 
O., in his 69th year. His wife, Edith Potts Butterworth, two 
sons and a daughter survive him. 


FRAME.--At Waynesville, O., Ninth month, 12th, 1904, 
Elizabeth 8., widow of Thomas L. Frame, aged 83 years, 3 
months and 15 days. She was a daughter of William and 
Rebecca O. Thomas, and was formerly a member of Stillwater 
Monthly Meeting, a branch of Ohio Yearly Meeting. 

Truly a mother in Israel has been removed from our midst. 


E. 


WILLETS.—At her home, Jericho, L. I., Eleventh month 
2d, 1904, Lydia Moore, widow of Daniel Willets, in the 73d 
year of her age; an elder of Jericho Monthly Meeting. 


“ Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord, for their works 
do follow them.” 
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NOTES. 


The teachers of the Kindergarten and Primary School of 
Fifteenth and Race Streets, Philadelphia, held a “ Mothers’ 
Meeting” in the Kindergarten on the afternoon of Eleventh 
month llth, 1904. A paper on “The Ethical Training of the 
Young,” read by Dean Bond, of Swarthmore College, was much 
appreciated by the “ mothers.” Members of the Philadelphia 
Monthly Meeting School Committee, associate teachers and 
other interested Friends were present. 

A meeting under the care of the Philanthropic Committee 
of Concord Quarter will be held in Swarthmore Meeting House, 
ac 2.30 p.m., for the presentation and discussion of better 
methods of philanthropic work. Helen Foss and Mary L. 
Walsh, of the Philadelphia Association of Organized Charities, 
wili speak upon some phases of their work. Naomi Gaskill, 
of the Starr Center work, will speak upon the stamp saving 
system. R. Barclay Spicer and Elizabeth Lloyd will open the 
general discussion, in which Dr. Hull, Dr. Brooks, Dr. Holmes 
and Dr. Cummins, of Swarthmore, have been invited to par- 
ticipate. 


The autumn meeting of the General Conference of Friends’ 
Associations will be held at Trenton, N. J., Seventh-day, 
Twelfth month 10th, 1904, with the following program: Morn- 
ing session, 10.30 to 12—Subject, “ The Relation of a Religious 
Society to the Social Conditions of Its Neighborhood,” Profes- 
sor Carl Kelsey, Department of Sociology in University of 
Pennsylvania, followed by discussion. Afternoon, 2 to 4 
Subject, “ How May Associations Go about the Work?” show- 
ing a model meeting on social conditions conducted by J. Rus- 
sell Smith, professor in University of Pennsylvania, assisted 
by members of Trenton Association. Extra coaches for the 
accommodation of delegates and visitors will be attached to 
train leaving Broad Street Station at 9.06 a.m., and return at- 
tached to train leaving Trenton at 5.25 p.m., arriving at Broad 
Street at 6.23 p.m. Fare for the round trip, $1.25. Each asso- 
ciation is requested to send at least five delegates to the meet- 
ing, and a general invitation is extended to all interested. 
Names of delegates should be forwarded in advance of the 
meeting to the secretary of the Executive Committee. 

The committee also suggests that in appointing representa- 
tives those be chosen who are so situated as to be able to at- 
tend the meetings. ARABELLA CARTER, 

Secretary Executive Committee. 


THE BIBLE STUDY MEETINGS AT RACE 
STREET. 


The First-day evening meetings in the Race Street Meeting- 
house under the care of the Young Friends’ Association began 
last First-day. The evening was very stormy, but, in spite of 
the weather, about forty-five Friends assembled, and the meet- 


ing was felt to be a good one. Dr. Jesse H. Holmes was pres- 
ent by invitation. His address was introductory to the Bible 
studies to be taken up in this series of meetings. With a view 
to the best methods of taking up such studies, the tests for 
truth were dwelt upon. The ways in which men have decided 
questions in more primitive times and among the more prim- 
itive of our own time were pointed out, among these being de- 
cision by lot, by battle, by miracle. The part that reason and 
human judgment and the divine in-pourings may have in our 
search for the right was clearly and convincingly set forth. 

The next address by an invited speaker will be on Twelfth 
month llth by Professor George W. Gilmore, of Meadville, Pa.. 
cn “Messianic Prophecy.” Professor Gilmore is one of the 
Council of Seventy, which includes the leading Old Testament 
scholars of this country, whose concern has been for a revival 
of intelligent interest in the Bible as a religious text-book and 
the improvement of religious education. It was the members 
of this body that began the Religious Education Association 
movement, whose work was brought prominently before Phila- 
delphians at the time of the great religious education conven- 
tion held in Philadelphia last Third month. 

The three First-day evenings preceding the address on “ Mes- 
sianic Prophecy” (Eleventh month 20th, 27th, and Twelfth 
month 4th) will be devoted to a consideration of the Hebrew 
prophets and their messages, more particularly that part of 
Hebrew literature that looks forward to the Redeemer of Is- 
rael. There will be no special speakers at these meetings. They 
will be for an interchange of thought among any who may be 
present. A few will be asked beforehand to give particular 
attention to phases of the subject for the evening. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


These evenings with the prophets will look forward to the 
subject to be taken up in the later meetings, the Gospel and 
the Life of Christ, about which announcements will be made. 

Books suggested:—No book about the Bible is half so good 
a text-book as the Bible itself—Christian Register. 

Sanders and Kent, “Messages of the Earlier 
(Seribners). 

Sanders and Kent, “ Messages of the Later Prophets” 
(Scribners). 

Wood, “ Hope of Israel” (Scribners). 

C. G. Findlay, “ Books of the Prophets” (London, Kelly). 
Especially recommended for young people. 

Skinner, “Isaiah ” (Cambridge Bible, Macmillan). 

Driver, “ Daniel” (Cambridge Bible, Macmillan). 

“ Hastings’s Dictionary of the Bible” and “ Encyclopedia 
Biblica ”; articles on Prophecy, Prophets and individual Proph- 
ets. 

There is no good book on Messianic prophecy, judged by the 
best historical standards. 


Prophets ” 


EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE. 

The Association of Teachers of Friends’ Schools and the 
Committee on Education will hold a conference in the meet- 
ing house at Fifteenth and Race Streets, Philadelphia, on Sev- 
enth-day, Eleventh month 19th, at 10 a.m. The conference 
will be addressed by George Morris Phillips, Ph.D., principal 
of State Normal School, West Chester, Pa., on the subject, 
“ Discipline in the School and the Home.” Joseph Swain, Jo- 
seph S. Walton, A. Davis Jackson, E. Clarkson Wilson and 
other prominent educators will be present and take part in 
the conference. 

Teachers and parents who may desire to have special’ phases 
of the general subject discussed will kindly prepare questions. 
These will be collected early in the meeting and referred to 
some one to answer. 

It is earnestly hoped that not only all teachers but all who 
are interested in Friends’ schools, will attend this meeting. 

The entire body of teachers in Friends’ schools, as well as 
members of school committees and others interested in educa- 
tion among Friends, make up the membership of this associa- 
tion. No dues were collected during the year 1903-1904, as the 
amount on hand was sufficient to meet the expenses of the 
year. In order to carry out the plans proposed by the Execu- 
tive Committee for this year it is highly important that each 
one eligible to membership in the association promptly for 
ward the annual dues of one dollar ($1.00) to the treasurer, 
Louis B. Ambler, No. 140 North Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 

On behalf of the Executive Committee, J. Eugene Baker, 
president; Herschel A. Norris, vice-president; Elizabeth M. 
Roberts, secretary; Louis B. Ambler, treasurer; Jennie M. 
Davis, Abigail T. Jackson, George M. Downing. 


CLASS IN PRACTICAL PHILANTHROPY. 

The first lecture in the normal course in Practical Philan- 
thropy in Philadelphia (Young Friends’ Association Building, 
140 North Fifteenth Street) will be given Seventh-day, Elev- 
enth month 26th, at 2.30 p.m. As to change of date and time. 
also for full particulars as to the course, see announcement in 
this column last week. 

Any First-day School, philanthropic committee, Friends’ As- 
sociation or other Friendly organization can join the class, pay- 
ing $5.00 for the entire course, and having the privilege of send- 
ing any number of delegates desired. Individuals not con- 
nected with any organization thus subscribing may join the 
class by the payment of $2.50 for the whole course. Every 
one attending as a delegate of an organization, whether ex- 
pecting to attend part or all the time, should be named in a 
list sent to J. Russell Smith, University of Pennsylvania. It 
is earnestly requested that these matters of business detail 
be attended to by mail beforehand that the first meeting may 
net be confused and the time taken up unnecessarily. 

Y. F. A. COMMITTEE OF PRACTICAL PHILANTHROPY. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
MATERNITY HOSPITAL. 
Editors FRIENDS INTELLIGENCER: 
May one of your readers use your columns to ask the atten- 
tion of Friends who are interested in the charities of this city, 
to the intelligent, efficient and discriminating work of the small 


Maternity Hospital situated at 333-335 Washington Avenue, in 
the heart of a very populous district, where it ministers to 
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the most destitute patients in the time of their sorest need. 
Starting several years ago in limited quarters, it now has an 
out practice of about four hundred cases per year, while the 
facilities for the reception of patients in the house have been 
enlarged and improved with excellent results, not only from 
the professional point of view, but as a saving and uplifting in- 
fluence upon many poor creatures who had never before known 
the graces of cleanliness and kindness. This hospital was estab- 
lished by Dr. Anna T. Broomall several years ago in connection 
with her work as professor in the Woman’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania, and its capacity and operations have been 
materially increased under the direction of her successor, Dr. 
Edith Warner Cadwallader. Both these women are descend- 
ants of members of the Society of Friends, and they have mani- 
fested in the inception and execution of this modest, but noble, 
charity those qualities which we like to trace to a heritage of 
“ Friends’ principles.” 

The institution is a part of the educational equipment of 
the Woman’s Medical College, but its maintenance is largely 
dependent upon the contributions of generous and interested 
friends, most of the patients treated being wholly unable to 
pay anything for their care, often having to be supplied with 
clothing for themselves and their babies upon leaving the hos- 
pital. There is urgent need of money, clothing, bed linen, 
blankets and supplies of every kind to carry on the work. 

A number of its friends visited the hospital on Donation Day, 
the 5th instant, but contributions will still be gladly received. 
Money may be sent directly to Dr. Edith Warner Cadwallader. 
Visitors are cordially welcomed. 

The Fourth Street cars take the visitor through a quaint, 
foreign quarter of the town to Washington Avenue, where the 
hospital, at 333 and 335, is admirably placed on the north side. 


A FRIEND. 


PROGRESS IN THE ADVANCEMENT OF FRIENDS’ 
PRINCIPLES. 

There are many indications of an awakening in the Society 
of Friends in this country that are very encouraging. The 
biennial conferences and the establishment of activities that 
enlist the attention of younger members are having a whole- 
some effect upon the Society, which it is impossible to over- 
look in glancing at its condition, and comparing the present 
era with that of a decade ago. 

There is more and more enthusiasm in behalf of the special 
work in which Friends are engaged. Meetings of different 
kinds develop much larger numbers in attendance than was 
anticipated. A few instances may be mentioned. The meeting 
of the First-day School Association at Race Street Meeting- 
house on the 5th instant was nearly twice as large as on pre- 
vious occasions; Abington Quarterly Meeting at Byberry on 
the tenth instant was decidedly larger than usual, and devel- 
oped unexpected interest. At our own First-day School on 
the 6th instant there was the largest attendance ever known 
without any special effort having been made, and with sev- 
eral prominent workers absent in other fields of labor. In 
each case the forward movement appeared to be spontaneous. 
There was no accounting for it. 

The action of Baltimore Yearly Meeting of Friends on the 
report of the Committee for the Advancement of Friends’ Prin- 
ciples is a distinct gain for one of our most promising activ- 
ities, having in view the encouragement and maintenance of 
the smaller meetings. It may be readily believed that all the 
other yearly meetings will take similar friendly action in this 
important matter, with similar unanimity. 

Looking over the entire field, there is much to cheer and de- 
light vs in the outlook for Quakerism. There was never more 
need for the spread of its testimonies, and there was never, 
perhaps, so large or so intelligent a body of workers in all 
of them as there is at the present time. In addition, the 
means for properly equipping the workers in these wholesome 
Society activities are constantly being improved. I trust that 
there will be a generous response to the formation of the class 
in practical philanthropy, whose first session will be held at 
Race Street Meeting-house on the 26th instant. 

There is no doubt of the indefinite perpetuation of Quaker- 
ism if it shall succeed in establishing its claim upon the sym- 
pathy and the support of the coming generations. It is do- 
ing this very effectively, all things considered. There will be 
progress, year by year, that will count. Our younger mem- 
bers, full of zeal and energy, need only to be initiated into So- 
ciety work, and they will make effective workers. The only 
eaution necessary is that we go no faster than the Divine 
Leading shall warrant, and I believe this is receiving proper at- 
tention. ELLWoop ROBERTS. 


Norristown, Eleventh month 12th. 


INTELLIGENCER. 
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A GOLDEN WEDDING. 


Eleventh month 2d, 1904, was an ideal autumnal 
day, with the blue haze of Indian summer hanging 
over and enveloping hill and vale, when even nature 
seemed in a restful mood, as though meditating on 
the splendor of her garb, and loathe to put it aside 
for the white mantle of winter. In harmony with the 
serenity of nature, with kindly smile of welcome, 
Abel M. and Amy Griffith Walker greeted, at their 
beautiful and hospitable home, Crestlawn, Emerson, 
Ohio, nearly one hundred of their near relatives and 
friends, who came with hearts filled with love and 
good cheer, to congratulate and rejoice with them 
on their golden wedding day. 

Fifty years these dear friends have passed to- 
gether, and as they journey toward the sunset of life 
the love that was young in those far-away years has 
grown more beautiful as the days passed. 

Fifty years of sowing kindly deeds and friendship, 
and of the reapings which come from the rich experi- 
ences of half a century. Now, at this golden mile- 
stone of life they acknowledge with thankful hearts 
the goodness of their heavenly Father, who has en- 
riched their lives with many blessings, among which 
is the watchful and devoted love of a daughter who 
cheerfuily lightens their burdens, and increases their 
happiness by her helpful ministrations. 

These years have brought many times of rejoic- 
ing, and, alas! also of deep sorrow, as when an only 
and beloved son was taken from their circle. 

A pleasing incident of the day was their attend- 
ance of midweek meeting at Short Creek, the trip 
thereto being made in an automobile principally built 
by their only grandson, in which his parents and sis- 
ter accompanied him from Columbus, Ohio, a mode 
of conveyance not dreamed of on the marriage day. 

The home was beautifully decorated with autumn 


leaves, ferns and flowers, chief among them the 
golden chrysanthemums emblematic of the occa- 
sion. The tokens of loving remembrance from 


friends were beautiful. 

A picture of the bride and groom with their guests 
was taken. All then returned to parlors and listened 
to the reading of a copy of the marriage certificate, 
the original being lost when the home was destroyed 
by fire several years ago. When the signatures of 
those present in 1854 were read, ten responded to 
their names. 

Many letters were received from distant friends. 
Extracts from some were read; also an article penned 
and read by an only sister of the bride, commemora- 
tive of those fifty years. 

Amy Griftith, daughter of Samuel and Hannah 
Griffith, was born on the farm where they now re- 
side, and which has always been her home. During 
her parents’ lifetime, as well as since her marriage, its 
doors have ever been opened to receive their friends. 

Many Friends of other yearly meetings can join 
with those of their own yearly meeting in acknowl- 
edging the cordial weleome and home-like feeling 
they realized while inmates of this home. 

When the glory of the afternoon faded into the 
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golden light of evening their friends bade them adieu, 


hoping for them many returns of the anniversary 
day, and the wish and thought for them was: 


“ As one by one of quiet years 
Is added to your sun, 
May peace, good will, your portion fill 
Till the beckoning angels come’ 


“ And in the home of endless day, 
That home, which God, His own shall give, 
Bound by the bonds of love, may you 
Together thus in heaven live.” M. H. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING HOME. 


[The following is the thirteenth annual report of the com- 
mittee in charge of Friends’ Boarding Home of Concord Quar- 
terly Meeting, located in West Chester, Pa., read in quarterly 
meeting, at Darby, Eleventh month Ist, 1904.] 


Another year has passed away since our customary 
report to this quarterly meeting. Taken as a whole, 
our history during that time has been much the same 
as in past years, nothing of an unusual nature having 
transpired. 

Your committee has met regularly, and the inter- 
est of its members continues to be unabated in its ac- 
tivity and earnestness. 

The household, averaging thirty members, has 
been managed with the same degree of faithfulness 
and economy as in former years, and notwithstand- 
ing the increased price of certain articles of food, the 
comfort of the family has been maintained without 
any material increase in expense. 

The matron and her assistants display a noteworthy 
spirit of helpfulness, rendering loving service to 
every member of the family, and the expression of 
quiet contentment in the faces of those gathered 
around the family table gives evidence of the happi- 
ness enjoyed by all. 

We have been the recipient of many favors from 
interested Friends, and wish to express our apprecia- 
tion of their kindness. We have had donations of 
fruit, vegetables, ice cream, furniture, books, cloth- 
ing, ete., all of which have added materially to the 
comfort of the aged Friends. 

A legacy from the estate of Mary C. M. Beck has 
helped to increase our endowment fund. 

The query as to why we do not give to the quar- 
terly meeting a detailed account of our finances has 
been asked of us. Our reply is that as the quarterly 
meeting does not assume any financial responsibility 
for the maintenance of our home we do not feel it 
necessary to burden the meeting with this detail in 
our report, especially as we make such a statement 
annually to the yearly meeting’s committee in charge 
of the Joseph Jeanes Fund, from whence comes a 
valuable part of the income that sustains the home. 
There is, however, a very important fund, and one 
for which we are most grateful, that comes from the 
voluntary contributions of our members, that we call! 
our coal fund, which we are glad to report. 

The supply of coal and wood for the three heaters 
and the cooking ranges causes us a large outlay. To- 
ward the payment of these bills we received during 
last year from our annual contributors, $296.50. To 
these donors we extend our grateful acknowledg- 
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ment for their interest and aid in helping us meet an 
expense which must necessarily be heavy, as aged 
people, many of them confined to their rooms, require 
much heat to make them comfortable. 

On the evening of Second month twelfth the home 
was favored to have a visit from Isaac Wilson and 
wife, whose company was most acceptable. The fam- 
ily assembled and were much comforted by the loving 
message handed forth by our valued friend. 

During the year three Friends have been called to 
the “ higher life °—Tamar Conner, on First month 
seventh, in her eighty-fourth year. She was one of 
the most happy and contented of boarders, many 
times waiting on herself rather than trouble others to 
assist her. On Second mo. 27, 1904, Leah Megilligan 
was released from suffering, in her eighty-sixth year. 
On Sixth month twenty-fourth, after a long and seri- 
ous illness, Anna M. Sharpless, for many years a 
boarder in the home, departed this life. She felt a 


deep appreciation of the kindness shown her through 
her long illness. 


During the year several Friends availed them 
selves of the accommodations of the home, as tran- 
sient boarders, adding much to its genial atmosphere, 
and giving another evidence of the mutual benefit to 
be derived from such an abiding place. 


Lypra H. Hatt, President. 
Mary McAtuster, Secretary. 


REPORT OF EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE. 
BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING. 


Baltimore, Md., Tenth month 28th, 1904. 
Charles T. Matthews, Chairman of Committee on Education 
and the Disbursement of the Income from the Fair Hill 
Fund. 

Dear Friend: The committee in charge of the Friends’ School 
under the care of the Baltimore Monthly Meeting, submits the 
following report: 

The whole number of pupils on the roll is 221, 20 more than 
at this time last year, of whom 103 are boys and 118 girls. 
Nineteen of the pupils are Friends and 11 have one parent a 
member. There are 40 in the High School Department, 78 in 
the Intermediate, 84 in the Primary Department, and 19 in the 
Kindergarten. There were three graduated last year—namely, 
Gustav A. M. Illmer, Nellie McComas Silver and Valley W. Win- 
chester. Eleanor Janney was awarded the scholarship offered 
by Swarthmore, and Nellie McComas Silver the scholarship of- 
fered by the Woman’s College. 

The faculty consists of twenty-two teachers, as follows: Ed 
ward C. Wilson, principal; Eli M. Lamb, associate principal; 
Stephen C. Harry, William S. Pike, Rachel S. Lamb, Emma J 
Broomell, Philip Howard Edwards, Catherine D. Schimpf, Helen 
H. Ely, May A. Henry, Olive A. Whitson, Dorothy A. Bach- 
man, Hannah T. Yardley, Dora Curtiss, Louise Thomas, Koman 
Steiner, Theodore Kistler, A. B. Crane, Alice Vedder Farquhar, 
J. Bertha Baugher, Emily R. Steiner and Marie Delavigne. Of 
the above, 11 are members of the Society of Friends. 

The total debt on the school property one year ago was 
$6,419.04. During the past year the income received from the 
bequest of John Jewett was $1,500.00, reducing the debt to 
$4,919.04. 

This school affords ample preparation for college or for busi- 
ness. The efficiency of the school has been greatly increased 
during the past year. It holds a high position among the edu- 
cational institutions of Baltimore, and is in a most satisfac- 
tory condition. 

The Endowment Fund is now $31,500. 

We extend a cordial invitation to all interested to visit the 
school. Very respectfully submitted, 


(Signed ) 


JONATHAN K. Taytor, Chairman. 
ANNE W. JANNEY, Secretary. 
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SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 

The new Chemistry Hall has been completed, and work in 
that department has been carried on during this past week. 

Dr. Jesse H. Holmes and Professor Paul M. Pearson have at- 
tended meetings of the Chester County Teachers’ Institute, 
held this last week in West Chester. On Fourth-day Dr. 
Holmes made three addresses, his subjects being, “ Associa- 
tion,” “Habits,” “ Prophets and Prophecy.” On Fifth- and 
Sixth-days Professor Pearson spoke on Eugene Field, Edgar 
Allan Poe, Paul Laurence Dunbar, Mrs. Stuart, Joel Chandler 
Harris and James Whitcomb Riley. 

A lecture was delivered at the college on Fifth-day morning 
by Miss Mary W. Plummer, of Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, her 
subject being “ Library Work for Women.” 

President Swain attended a meeting of the College Entrance 
Examination Board on Seventh-day, the 12th, at Columbia 
University, New York city. 

Professor Hoadley led the college Bible Class on First-day 
morning. The subject discussed was “ Betting.” 

Henry Wilbur was present at meeting and favored us with 
an impressive sermon. He chose for his text “Ask and it 
shall be given you, seek and ye shall find, knock and it shall 
be opened unto you.” 

The first meeting of the Young Friends’ Association was held 
en First-day evening. President Swain presented his address, 
“The Educated Man and the Social Problems,” which he de- 
livered last summer at the Congress of Arts and Sciences held 
in St. Louis. a. &. 'T. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


SWARTHMORE, Pa.—The regular meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association was held in the college reception room 
Eleventh month 13th, 1904. Five delegates were chosen to at- 
tend the General Conference at Trenton Twelfth month 10th, 
1904, and a general invitation was extended to all interested. 

President Swain read his paper on “ The Educated Man and 
Social Problems,” which he gave at the Congress of Arts and 
Sciences at St. Louis. He said that true culture is not ex- 
clusive, but is best obtained in society, true culture, not aris- 
tocratic, but democratic. He then went on to outline the edu- 
cated man’s two principal duties: first, to find out God by all 
the avenues open to him; second, to love his neighbor as him- 
self. The present social improvements indicate that he is be- 
ginning to do his duty. He settles disputes and difficulties be- 
tween capital and labor by three peaceable means: concilia- 
tion, arbitration and law. The modern scientific organized char- 
ities investigate the needs of the poor and satisfy them, not 
only by giving alms, but by giving friendly advice, by helping 
them to find work, thus not making them more dependent, 
but aiding them to use the powers they have. In the prisons 
there is a new movement toward giving prisoners personal, 


CALENDAR OF MEETINGS. 
FIRST-DAY 
Philadelphia. 
Under 
Meeting: 
Fifteenth and Race Streets, 10.30 a.m.; 
First-day School, 11.45 a.m. 


MEETINGS. | 

' 

' 

| 

| 

| 

Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Ave- | 
! 


care of Philadelphia Monthly 


nue, 11 a.m.; First-day School, 10 a.m. 


Under the care of Green Street Monthly 
Meeting: 


Fourth and Green Streets, 10.30 a.m. 

Germantown, 10.30 a.m. 

Frankford, 10.30 a.m. 

Fairhill, 3.30 p.m.; First-day School, 2.30 
p.m. 


| 
Under joint care of Philadelphia Month- | 
ly Meeting and of Green Street | 
Monthly Meeting: 
Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue, | 
11.00 a.m.; First-day School, 9.45 a.m. | 

| 


Merion, 10.30 a.m.—Visiting Friends 
are conveyed free of charge by hack 
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individual treatment instead of herding them into classes and 
treating them as such. 

it is the educated man’s duty to acquire the full fruition of 
the cultivated man, and, as his opportunities are greater, his 
responsibilities are proportionally greater. He must remem- 
ber that all classes of men are his brothers. After a brief si- 
lence, the meeting adjourned. LiprrE MACFARLAND, 


Y. F. A. Secretary. 


METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR TENTH 
MONTH, 1904. 


. 30.128 
30.565 
. .29.358 


Mean barometer 

Highest barometer during the month, 7th . 

Lowest barometer during the month, 2lst.... 

Mean temperature ie 

Highest temperature during the month, llth .... 

Lowest temperature during the month, 3lst .... 

Mean of maximum temperatures 

Mean of minimum temperatures 

Greatest daily range of temperature, 18th 

Least daily range of temperature, 13th, 20th . 

Mean daily range of temperature 

Mean temperature of the Dew Point . 

Mean relative humidity, per cent. . 64. 

Total precipitation, rain, inches PLES CTT 

Greatest precipitation in any 24 consecutive hours, 2.35 inches 
of rain, on the 21st. 

Number of days on which .01 inch or more precipitation, 7. 

Number of clear days, 18; fair days, 8; cloudy days, 5. 

Prevailing direction of the wind from southwest. 

Thunder storms en 6th, 12th, 21st. 


SENSIBLE TEMPERATURE DATA. 


Maximum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m?, 63.5° on 
21st. 

Minimum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 28.5° on 31st. 

Mean of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 45.5°. 

Mzximum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 63.5° on 
11th. 

Minimum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 34 

Mean of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 46.5°. 

Mean of wet bulb thermometer for this month, 46°. 

NoTE.—The means of the daily maximum and minimum 
temperatures, 63.4° and 46.2°, respectively, give a monthly 
mean of 54.8°, which is 24° below the normal, and 
3.2° less than during the corresponding month in 1903. 

The total amount of precipitation for the month, 4.03 inches, 
is 0.29 inches more than the normal, and 3.19 inches less than 
fell during Tenth month, 1903. 

There was heavy white frost on the 29th, and a_ killing 
frost, ice, on the 31st. JoHN ComMLy, Observer. 

Centennial Avenue, Philadelphia, Tenth month 31st. 


on 27th. 





Royal Baking-Powder-Risen 


foods—light, delicate hot-biscuit, hot rolls, 
doughnuts, puddings and crusts—are not 
only anti-dyspeptic in themselves, but aid 
the digestion of other foods with which 
they assimilate in the stomach—the joint, 


the game, the entree—important parts of 
every meal. 


Royal Baking Powder makes the food 
finer flavored, more tasty, more healthful. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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CALENDAR OF MEETINGS. 
(Continued from page 750.) 


from Narberth Station, on the main line, 
P. R. R. 


New York City.— 

East Fifteenth Street and Rutherfurd 
Place (between Second and Third Ave- 
nues); 11 a.m., 3.30 p.m. 

Brooklyn.—Schermerhorn 


tween Smith Street 
Place); 11 a.m. 


Street 
and 


(be- 
Boerum 


Washington City.— 
1811 I Street, Northwest; 11 a.m. 


Chicago. 
Atheneum Building (26 Van Buren 
Street, near Wabash Avenue); 11 a.m. 


llth mo. 18th (6th-day). -Mansfigld, 
N. J., Young Friends’ Association, at the 
home of J. Herbert Deacon. 


llth mo. 19th (7th-day).—Short 
Creek Quarterly Meeting, at Short 
Creek (Emerson P. O.), near Mt. Pleas- 
ant, O. Ministers and elders, day before, 
at 2 p.m. 


llth mo. 19th (7th-day).—Girard 
Avenue, Philadelphia, Young Friends’ 
Association at the meeting-house at 8 
p-m. 


}lth mo. 20th (1st-day).—Bible study 
meeting under care Young Friends’ As- 
sociation, Philadelphia, in meeting-house 
at Fifteenth and Race Streets, at 7.30 
p-m. Subjects: “Prophecy,” “The 
Prophets of Israel,” “The Messages of 
the Prophets.” 


llth mo. 20th (lst-day).—Conference 
under care of Concord Quarterly Meet- 
ing’s Committee on Philanthropic Labor, 
in the meeting house at Swarthmore, at 
2.30 p.m. Subject: “ Better Methods of 
Philanthropic Work.” Speakers: Mary 
L. Walsh and Helen Foss, of the Organ- 
ized Charity Work in _ Philadelphia; 
Naomi Gaskill, R. Barclay Spicer and 
Elizabeth Lloyd. 


llth mo. 20th (lst-day).—Meeting of 
Friends at White Plains, N. Y., at home 
of E. B. and G. A. Capron, 84 Brookfield 
Street, at 11 a.m. 


llth mo. 20th (lst-day).—Cornwall, 
N. Y., Friends’ Association, at home of 
Theodore Ketchum, at 3 p.m. 


llth mo. 20th (lst-day).—Merion 
Meeting, Pa., attended by the Quarterly 
Meeting’s Visiting Committee, at 10.30 
a.m. 


llth mo. 20th (lst-day).—Girard Ave- 
nue, Philadelphia, Junior Conference at 
9.45 a.m. at the meeting-house; subject: 
“Christianity and the Growth of the 
Frankish Power.” 


llth mo. 20th (1st-day).—The Philan- 
thropic Committee of Western Quarterly 
Meeting will hold a temperance confer- 
ence at Doe Run Friends’ Meeting House, 
at 2 o’clock. Exercises by the young 
people and discussion on a paper, “ The 
Causes of and Cure for the Apathy on 
the Temperance Question.” Ella Broomell 
will recite. Etta M. Preston, Sec. 


llth mo. 2lst (2d-day).—Fairfax 
Quarterly Meeting, at Washington, 
D. C., at 10 a.m. Ministers and elders 
Seventh-day before, at 3 p.m. 


llth mo. 21st (2d-day).—Centre Quar- 
terly Meeting, at Grampian, Pa., at 10 
a.m. Ministers and elders 7th-day be- 
fore, at 3 p.m. 


llth mo. 23d (4th-day).—Stillwater 
Half-Yearly Meeting at Richland (near 
Quaker City, O.). Ministers and elders, 
day before at 3 p.m. 


lith mo. 24th (5th-day).—Bucks 
Quarterly Meeting at Langhorne, Pa., at 
ll a.m. Ministers and elders, day before 
at 11 a.m. 


llth mo. 26th (7th-day).—Blue Rive1 
Quarterly Meeting at Clear Creek (two 
miles from MeNabb), Ill, at 10 a.m. 
Ministers and elders, day before at 2 
p-m. 


llth mo. 27th (lst-day).—Horsham, 
Pa., Young Friends’ Association. 


llth mo. 27th 
Va., Young Friends’ Association. 


llth mo. 28th (2d-day).—Warrington 
Quarterly Meeting at Pipe Creek (half 
mile to Union Bridge), Md., at 10 a.m. 
Ministers and elders, Seventh-day before 
at 2 p.m. 


llth mo. 29th (3d-day).—Burlington 
Quarterly Meeting at Trenton, N. J., at 
10.30 a.m. Ministers and elders, day be- 
fore at 10.30 a.m. 


llth mo. 30th (4th-day).—Southern 
Quarterly Meeting at Camden, Del., at 
ll a.m. Ministers and elders, same day 
at 9.15 a.m. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


(1st-day).—Hopewell, 
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PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD’S WIN- 
TER EXCURSION ROUTE BOOK. 
In pursuance of its annual custom, the 
Passenger Department of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company has just issued 
an attractive and comprehensive book 
descriptive of the leading winter resorts 
of the East and South, and giving the 
rates and various routes and combina- 
tions of travel. Like all the publica- 
tions of the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany, this “ Winter Excursion Book” is 
a model of typographical and pictorial 
work. It is bound in a handsome and 
artistic cover in and contains 
much valuable information for winter 
tourists and travelers in general. It can 
be had free of charge at the principal 
ticket offices of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company, or will be sent postpaid 
upon application to George W. Boyd, 
General Passenger Agent, Broad Street 

Station, Philadelphia. 


colors, 


* * * 


GAME LAWS EXPLAINED. 


The Southern Railway has just issued 
for the season 1904-5 a beautifully-illus- 
trated book, entitled “Hunting and 
Fishing in the South,” which is deserip- 
tive of the best localities in the South 
for various kinds of game and fish, and 
outlines the game laws of Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, Tennessee, Mississippi 
and Kentucky, the States penetrated by 
the Southern Railway. 

Copies of the book can be obtained 
from Charles L. Hopkins, District Pas- 
senger Agent, 828 Chestnut Street, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 


hd 


To let the new life in, we know 
Desire must ope the portal; 

Perhaps the longing to be so 
Helps make the soul immortal. 


—Lowell. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


SOCIAL LAW 
IN THE SPIRITUAL WORLD 


Studies in Human and Divine Inter-Relationship 


By RUFUS M. JONES, A.M., Litt.D. 


PROFESSOR OF 


PHILOSOPHY IN 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE 


This is a fresh interpretation of the deepest problems of life. 
The author tells in straightforward and untechnical language 


what it means to be a person. 


He points out that to be a 


person one must be bound up in organic relation with many 
persons, and step by step he reaches the discovery that this 
scecial relationship stretches from earth to heaven—that God 


and man are also bound together in organic relationship. 
for God reveals this. 


shows how the search 


He 


How the great 


mysties have realized it, how the movement of Quakerism il- 
lustrates it, how both Faith and Reason unite to proclaim it. 
and finally how the New Testament confirms this central idea 


of the Divine-Human life. 
good cheer. 


12mo, 272 pages. 


Extra Vellum Cloth, Gilt Top, Uneut Edges. 


The book is full of optimism and 


Price, $1.25 net (postage, 10 cents) 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


WINSTON BUILDING 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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WILLIAM S. YARNALL FRANK PETTIT MONTGOMERY COUNTY [IILK, 


Manufacturing Optician Manufacturer of CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 
Special attention given to serving families. 
IRON FENCING AND GATES 


and other Ornamental Iroa Work Orrice, 603 Nortn E1icutTn Street, Purra., Pa. 


809 Master Street, Philadephia, Pa. JOSEPH L. JONES. 


Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


118 8. 15th St. (4th door below Chestnut St.), Phila. 2 - JACKSON & Co. : 
CAROLINE RAU, ‘er sce. J WATCHES 


below Ninth St. E B k 
As one of the oldest houses in the watch trade—es- 
PLAIN MILLINERY Real state ro ers, tablished —_ —_ y Png — in 
i Philadelphia every feature of the iness, we are able to offer the 
833 Spring Garden Street ec Chestnut and 13th Streets, best and most serviceable watches for the least 


Morgan Bunting. Arthur Shrigley. (Southeast Corner.) money. Give usa call. 


GEO. Cc. CHILD, 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY —|_ Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. | 27 8. 91m st, (ab. Cheeta, opposite Post Ofice), 


Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


STENOGRAPHER ‘ser “Pons 


GEO B. COCK, Girard Bidg & 216 W. Coulter St. 


Y. F. A. Building, 
140 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 
POR PRIENDS AND OTHERS. 
Convenient Restful Homelike 


Table d’hote 25 cents. 


Dinner, 12 to 2 p.m. 
Breakfast, 7 to 8.30a.m. Supper, 6 to7p. m. 


COMFORTABLE ROOMS: 


One occupant, 75 cents per night ; $3 per week. 
Two occupants, 50 cents each, per night ; 
$2 each, per week. 


Address ELIZA H. WORRELL, Clerk. 
Phone 1-33-55. 


’ ALL THESE REMAINING ISSUES FOR 1904 FREE 
Men 5 Warm Underwear TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS FOR 1905. 


IHILADELPHIA’S largest underwear 


business seems to gravitate to this store y 
—but back of it all are years of careful 
work, constant keeping up of fullest assort- 


ments, and the giving of the best at each 


price. Some special lots: 
Men’s Fleece-lined Shirts and Drawers— 
50c. and 60c. 


Wright's “‘ Health "’ Shirts and Drawers— 
fine cotton, out-side fleeced with lamb’s 


wool—$1.00 and $1.25 ; fleeced with silk AIMS NOT MERELY TO ENTERTAIN, BUT TO 

—-$1.50 each. INFORM; AND EVERY ISSUE CONTAINS SOME 
Men’s full regular-made Natural Merino CONTRIBUTION WHICH ADDS TO THE USEFUL 

Soe KNOWLEDGE OF THE PAPER'S READERS. 


&@- East Store, Market St. The Compatiion interésts and inenire : 
READ BY ALL THE ( : sts and inspires the youn - 
| snlanliie and kee a busy a n eal cane en “a 

ress ¢ . < ? 4 e ; e ) 


with the best that is known and achieved in the world. 


Men’s Cardi an Jackets The one word which best describes the character of The 
— Ta Companion is ‘‘ trustworthiness.’’ Its influence is always 
MES atin isons een Cardigan Siete vd in the direction of higher thinking and living. 

sais oe See phate a te O the 1905 Volume 225 writers, distinguished in every vocation, will 
ranks. These are well made, of a good contribute 100 Special Articles, 7 Serial Stories, 7 Tales by Jack 
quality of wool, and extra money’s-worth. London, 250 Short Stories by the most popular writers of fiction, and a 
SINGLE-BREASTED JACKETS— great variety of Short Humorous Sketches, Anecdotes and Miscellany, Notes 


sizes 36 and 38—at $2.25 each on Current Topics and Nature and Science, etc., etc. 
sizes 40 and 42—at $2.50 each 
sizes 44 and 46—at $2.75 each 


DOUBLE-BREASTED JACKETS— EVERY NEW SUBSCRIBER 


sizes 36 and 38—at $2.50 each. Who cuts out and sends this slip or the name of this publication at once with 
sizes 40 and 42—at $2.75 each. &1.75 for The Companion for the 52 weeks of 1905 will receive: 


sizes 44 and 46—at $3.00 each. All the issues of The Youth’s Companion for the remain- 
ins weeks of 1904, M 147 
&@- East Store, Eighth St | Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year’s Double Numbers. 


The Companion “Carnations” Calendar for 1905, in 12 colors. 
As much reading in the year as would fill twenty octavo volumes. 
Announcement and Sample Copies of the Paper sent to any address Free. 


Strawbridge & Clothier 
$10,000.00 will be divided equally pnone subscribers who secure three 
oO 


Philadelphia new subscriptions. Send for information. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION BOSTON, MASS. 








